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Educational  Anthropology: 

A  New  Approach  To  Cultural  Analysis.' 

Annette  Rosenstiel 


Dr.  Rosenstiel’s  concern  with 
the  failure  of  anthropologists  to 
utilize  educational  principles  in 
their  anthropological  analyses  has 
led  her  to  develop  a  curriculum 
involving  the  theories  and  methods 
of  Education  and  Anthropology 
which  may  effect  a  desirable  inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach.  She  defines 
education  as  necessary  to  “cultural 
renewal”  and  as  an  ongoing  process 
permeating  every7  aspect  of  the 
culture,  states  the  desirability  of 
understanding  the  specific  princi¬ 
ples  of  education  in  order  to  make 
adequate  anthropological  analyses, 
and  notes  the  use  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  principles  for  the  effective 
“westernization”  of  primitive 
tribes. 

The  author  has  degrees  in  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Anthropology  and  has 
taught  in  the  social  science  and 
modern  language  areas.  She  was 
with  the  WAC  during  World  War 
H  and  served  an  extended  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Cur¬ 
rently,  she  is  teaching  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  at  Hunter  College,  and  will 
offer  in  the  near  future  a  graduate 
course  entitled  “Culture  and  Edu¬ 
cation,”  to  be  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Anthropology  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Departments,  oriented  along 
the  interdisciplinary  lines  which 
she  advocates  here. 


At  a  recent  anthropological  symposi¬ 
um,  papers  were  presented  indicating 
the  mutual  contributions  between  an¬ 
thropology  and  each  of  eight  other 

JThe  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  inspi¬ 
ration  received  from  Lyman  Bryson,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  interested  in  effectuating 
a  practical  collaboraiion  between  anthropology 
and  education. 


fields,  and  evincing  a  great  willing¬ 
ness  to  further  interdisciplinary 
study.  However,  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  all  fields  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  all:  that  of  education.2 * * * *  For 
some  reason,  most  anthropologists 
either  have  ignored  or  have  not  real¬ 
ized  the  importance  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  can  mutually  be  made 
between  anthropology  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

Herskovits  has  said  that  education 
permeates  every  phase  of  culture,  and 
that  it  is  an  ongoing  process  which 
starts  with  birth  and  ends  with  death. 
But  then,  like  most  other  anthropolo¬ 
gists  who  have  discussed  education, 
he  treats  it  only  as  a  psychological 
phenomenon.  At  that  point  he  loses 
sight  of  the  broader  issues  involved 
in  the  anthropological  analysis  of 
educational  material,  and  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  implications  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  careful  analysis  of 
the  educational  processes  operative  in 
primitive  society. 

Education,  whether  it  be  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  society  such  as  our  own,  or  in  a 
preliterate  society,  is  more  than  “so¬ 
cialization,”  and  requires  more  than 
just  a  knowledge  of  the  psychological 
processes  involved  in  the  stimulus- 
response  syndrome,  or  in  the  learning 
process  itself.  Understanding  educa¬ 
tion  in  either  primitive  or  civilized 
society  involves  a  recognition  of  the 

2American  Ethnological  Society,  Annual 

Meeting,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

April  11,  1953.  The  fields  discussed  were:  art, 

geography,  history,  literature,  music,  philosophy, 

psychology,  and  social  science. 
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fact  that,  in  its  broadest  sense,  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  as  “identified 
with  the  process  of  cultural  renewal.” 
(4)  Nevertheless,  little  or  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  anthropologists  in 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  know- 
edge  and  use  of  educational  concepts 
in  their  integrative  sense  for  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  to  anthro¬ 
pology  and  education  alike.  They 
have  in  the  main  explained  education 
away  as  “existing  in  all  cultures,”  or 
as  an  automatic  vehicle  for  cultural 
transmission.  Its  true  importance  is 
therefore  not  generally  recognized. 
In  this  respect,  Malinowski  stands  out 
among  anthropologists  as  having  in¬ 
dicated  the  fact  that  education  is  a 
vital  integrative  phase  of  primitive 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  educators 
who  have  specialized  in  primitive 
education  have  shown  repeatedly  that 

“.  .  .  anthropology  has  missed  an 
important  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  culture  growth  and  diffu¬ 
sion  in  not  giving  greater  attention 
to  primitive  education.”  (8) 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
basic  culture  of  a  people,  or  the  ways 
in  which  it  reacts  to  new  situations  or 
modifications  of  old  ones,  without 
first  understanding  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  the  educational  system  of  a 
people.  That  there  must  be  some  way 
of  tying  in  these  new  experiences  with 
previous  ones,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  this  continuity  is  not  apparent 
through  a  superficial  examination  of 
the  culture,  nor  even  on  closer,  ana¬ 
lytic  view,  unless  the  observer  has  a 
thorough  understanding  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  applied.  I  do  not  say  “applied  to 
the  culture  in  question,”  because  I  do 
not  believe  with  Mead  that  the  prin¬ 


ciples  of  education  vary  from  one  so¬ 
ciety  to  another.  Rather  do  I  agree 
with  Adler,  that  the  underlying  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  must  be  univer¬ 
sally  applicable  in  order  to  be  valid; 
that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one 
“philosophy  of  education.”  (1)  And, 
since  every  principle  is  guided  by  an 
underlying  philosophy,  if  the  philoso¬ 
phy  is  universal,  the  principles  must 
be  likewise.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  every  culture  has  the  same 
aims  and  goals;  rather  does  it  imply 
that  whatever  the  aims  and  goals  are, 
they  are  perpetuated  by  certain  fun¬ 
damental  principles  which  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  people. 
This  system  pervades  every  phase  of 
cultural  activity.  From  the  time  a 
child  is  born,  its  feet  are  set  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  to  travel;  its 
mind  is  instilled  with  values  and  at¬ 
titudes  which  guide  its  daily  activities 
throughout  life,  and  which  color  its 
interpersonal  and  societal  activities  as 
long  as  it  lives.  Its  reaction  to  new 
situations  is  therefore  influenced  by 
its  training  and  education  from 
earliest  childhood. 

Since  education  is  a  universal  proc¬ 
ess,  its  ultimate  aims  always  remain 
the  same,  even  though  its  immediate 
aims  and  specific  methods  may  vary 
from  culture  to  culture.  Counts,  for 
instance,  defines  it  as  “the  induction 
of  the  maturing  individual  into  the 
life  and  culture  of  the  group,”  (3,  p. 
403)  while  Mead,  with  a  few  deft 
word  changes  seeks  to  set  it  apart  as 
something  quite  different  for  primi¬ 
tive  societies  (7).  An  analysis  of  both 
definitions,  however,  shows  that,  fun¬ 
damentally,  they  are  both  concerned 
with  a  matter  of  universal  impor- 
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tance:  the  inculcation  of  the  values  of 
the  group  and  the  perpetuation  of 
those  group  values  through  the  link¬ 
age  of  past  tradition  with  present  ac¬ 
tion  and  future  aspiration. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the 
basic  importance  of  the  information 
which  is  revealed  through  a  study  of 
education,  in  the  anthropological 
analysis  of  a  people. 

.  .  education  must  exist  in  every 
culture,  because  everywhere  the 
continuance  of  tradition  has  to  be 
preserved  by  being  handed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another.  .  .  . 
Everywhere  .  .  .  there  are  some 
agencies,  customs,  initiation  cere¬ 
monies  and  even  social  groups 
more  specially  connected  with 
training  .  .  .  apprenticeship  to  tech¬ 
nical  tasks  can  either  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  parents  or  near¬ 
est  kindred,  or  given  by  skilled 
specialists,  or  else  by  the  very  play¬ 
mates  of  the  child.  These  factors 
combine  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
that  the  anthropologist  cannot  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with  a  mere  enumer¬ 
ation.  He  has  to  study  the  problem 
afresh  in  every  tribe.”  (6;  italics 
mine) 

Granted,  then,  that  education  exists 
in  some  form  among  every  people, 
and  that  it  is  the  basic  means  of  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  traditions,  skills,  at¬ 
titudes  and  values  of  the  people.  How 
is  the  anthropologist,  who  is  primarily 
a  student  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
culture  which  is  perpetuated  through 
this  education,  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  varying  types  of  education 
and  their  purposes,  which  superficial¬ 
ly  may  seem  so  much  alike,  since 
their  fundamental  purpose  in  every 
case  is  the  preparation  of  the  child 
for  adulthood  and  citizenship  within 


his  community?  Obviously,  he  will 
need  some  training  in  education:  its 
philosophy,  its  function,  and  the 
methods  and  means  by  which  it  is 
carried  on.  He  will  need  to  know 
how  to  study  education  in  process, 
and  to  differentiate  its  functions. 

It  must  above  all  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  concept  of  education  is  not— 
and  should  not  be— confined  to  the 
compartmentalized,  formalized  type 
of  training  which  most  civilized  com¬ 
munities  have  come  to  consider  it. 
As  we  have  seen,  education  in  the 
true  sense  is  much  broader  than  that. 
Consequently,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  anthropologist  to  analyse  the 
meaning,  function  and  scope  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  broader  sense,  in  order 
to  find  out  its  true  significance  for 
the  transmission  and  perpetuation  of 
the  culture,  and  for  the  community  at 
large  (the  “sociological  function”),  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  the  education 
upon  the  individual  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  moulding  him  to  the 
norms  of  his  society  (the  “psycho¬ 
logical  function”),  which  are  “differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  a  unitary  cultural  proc- 
ess.”  (9) 

It  is  possible  for  the  anthropologist 
to  analyse  the  educational  process  un¬ 
der  four  headings:  1)  Method,  2)  Per¬ 
sonnel,  3)  Content,  and  4)  Motives 
and  Attitudes  underlying  the  educa¬ 
tional  process.  These  categories  may 
be  employed  by  the  anthropologist 
studying  civilized,  as  well  as  primitive 
communities,  for  all  education,  whe¬ 
ther  formal  or  informal,  is  character¬ 
ized  by  these  four  factors.  It  is  the 
variation  within  each  category  which 
necessitates  that  the  anthropologist 
“study  in  every  tribe  the  system  of 
education.”  (6) 
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The  anthropological  study  of  the 
methods  of  education  will  include  an 
understanding  of  what  place  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child  has  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Among  primitives,  this  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  life  of 
the  community,  as  contrasted  with 
the  separate,  distinct  activity,  apart 
from  the  real  life  of  the  people,  which 
it  is  in  the  more  “civilized”  commu¬ 
nities.  The  anthropologist  will  thus 
need  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  edu¬ 
cative  factors  in  the  various  phases  of 
life  which  he  has  been  trained  to  ob¬ 
serve,  to  be  able  to  follow  the  tem¬ 
poral  continuity  of  the  process,  the 
part  which  the  geographical  factor 
plays,  and  the  effect  of  the  educative 
process  upon  the  economy  and  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  people. 
Further,  the  effectiveness  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  in  the  education  of  the 
various  groups  studied  can  be  judged 
by  the  degree  of  integration  observa¬ 
ble  in  the  entire  culture,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  aid  in  maintaining  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

A  study  of  the  personnel  involved 
in  the  teaching  process  will  necessi¬ 
tate  an  ability  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  active  and  passive  learning. 
This  difference  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  a  young  nursery  school 
pupil  in  our  own  culture,  who,  upon 
being  transferred  from  an  “activity” 
school  to  a  more  traditional-type 
school,  refused  to  attend.  Asked  why, 
he  said,  “I  don’t  like  it.  It’s  just  a 
listening  school.”  Primitive  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  “just  a  listening  school.” 
Children  are  active  participants  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  and  learn 
from  a  very  early  age  that  what  they 
do  is  of  significance  in  the  continuing 
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life  of  the  community.  There  is  no 
sharp  cleavage  between  children— as 
such— and  adults.  A  child  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  fully  mature  for  the  age-group 
to  which  he  belongs.  His  activities 
are  therefore  of  vital  importance  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  the 
skills  and  techniques  which  he  learns, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  learns 
them  are  of  vital  importance  in  shap¬ 
ing  his  adult  life.  The  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  teaching:  parents,  neigh¬ 
bors,  in  some  instances  priests,  sha¬ 
mans,  and  other  specialists,  are  all 
members  of  his  community,  partaking 
of  its  daily  activities,  sharing  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  its  worries,  its  cares. 
They  are  therefore  vitally  concerned 
with  the  success  of  their  teaching,  and 
this  enthusiasm,  this  serious  regard 
for  the  contribution  which  they  are 
making  to  the  continuing  life  of  the 
community  is  transmitted  to  the 
child,  who  thereby  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  participating  member  of 
that  community,  and  that  his  efforts 
are  fully  appreciated.  Even  in  play, 
the  child’s  activities  are  centered 
around  developing  those  skills  and 
techniques  which  will  be  useful  to 
him  when  he  is  grown. 

A  study  of  the  content  of  education 
will  include  analysis  not  only  of  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  techniques  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
basic  economy  of  the  people,  but  also 
of  those  values  and  attitudes  which 
are  reflected  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  his  environment. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  motives  and 
attitudes  of  primitive  education,  the 
anthropologist  will  seek  the  incen¬ 
tives,  punishments,  and  rewards  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  educative  process.  He 
will  discover  the  degree  to  which 
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there  is  mutual  sharing  of  interests 
by  adults  and  children,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  given,  through  education, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  children.  He 
will  find,  finally,  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  comes  gradually  to 
acquire  a  mature  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  the  skills  and  values  accepted 
by  adult  members  of  the  community. 

The  importance  of  education  as  a 
tool  for  self-evaluation  in  primitive 
education  has  also  been  stressed. 

“.  .  .  primitive  education  was  a 
community  project  in  which  all  re¬ 
putable  elders  participated  at  the 
instigation  of  individual  families. 
The  result  was  not  merely  to  focus 
community  attention  on  the  child, 
but  also  to  make  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tion  a  constant  challenge  to  the  el¬ 
ders  to  review,  analyze,  dramatize, 
and  defend  their  cultural  heritage. 
Their  own  beliefs,  understanding, 
and  faith,  their  personal  integra¬ 
tion  in  the  culture,  and  their  col¬ 
lective  unity,  all  were  promoted 
by  the  necessity  of  assuming  the 
role  of  educators  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.”  (8,  p.  3) 

Finally,  it  is  “the  universal  process 
.  .  .  the  only  guarantee  of  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  culture.  ...”  Especially  is 
this  true  of  primitive  education, 
where  there  is  continuing  inculcation 
of  the  traditional  concepts,  side  by 
side  with  their  present  applications 
to  everyday  life.  And  these  traditions 
find  their  reinforcement  in  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  people.  They 
are  sanctioned  by  the  mythology,  re¬ 
appear  in  varying  forms  in,  and  act 
as  guides  for,  socio-economic  activity, 
and  are  categorized  in  the  language. 
Their  roots  are  deep  in  the  history  of 
the  people;  their  influence  continues 
through  the  educative  process  in  the 


present,  and  on  into  the  future.  With¬ 
out  this  educative  process,  culture 
would  perish. 

“If  education  be  regarded  primari¬ 
ly  as  the  induction  of  the  maturing 
individual  into  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  group  and  if  the  group  be 
broadly  conceived  to  include  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living,  then  this 
process  is  clearly  essential  to  both 
the  renewal  and  the  growth  of  hu¬ 
man  society.  In  its  absence  the 
achievement  of  men  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  powers  and  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  individual,  and 
what  is  known  as  culture  could  not 
develop.”  (3) 

Ability  to  understand  the  educa¬ 
tional  factors  at  work  in  a  given  cul¬ 
ture  is  therefore  of  vital  importance 
in  the  analysis  of  primitive  cultures. 
In  situations  involving  culture  con¬ 
tact,  this  is  doubly  important,  for  in 
order  to  effectuate  an  harmonious  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  content  of  the  two 
cultures,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  basic  principles  underlying  both. 

A  case  in  point,  where  education 
and  anthropology  were  used  in  just 
such  a  manner,  was  that  of  the  Motu 
of  Papua-New  Guinea  (10).  Here  the 
indigenous  culture  patterns  were 
carefully  taken  into  account  in  the 
introduction  of  new  technological 
methods  and  modes  of  life.  It  was  in 
terms  of  the  indigenous  pattern  that 
the  “westernization”  of  the  Motu 
was  begun— and  has  been  carried  on 
ever  since— with  the  result  that  at  the 
present  time  Motu  culture  has  re¬ 
tained  its  individuality,  while  accept¬ 
ing  those  features  of  the  western  cul¬ 
ture  which  are  compatible  with  it. 
But  much  of  the  success  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  missionaries  in  this  area 
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worked  through  the  indigenous  cul¬ 
ture  patterns,  which  had  been  laid 
down  through  generations  of  careful 
and  conscious  teaching,3  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  many  of  the  disruptive  methods  of 
procedure  which  have  wreaked  such 
havoc  elsewhere  (11).  The  mission¬ 
ary  was  followed  in  turn  by  adminis¬ 
trators  who  were  anthropologically 
minded,  and  who  worked  in  close 
collaboration  with  anthropologists 
thoroughly  trained  in  educational 
theory  and  practice,  and  with  educa¬ 
tors  trained  in  anthropological  meth¬ 
odology.  In  this  way,  the  adapta¬ 
tion  to  European  technology  and 
other  cultural  innovations  was  ef¬ 
fected  with  relative  ease,  in  terms 
easily  understandable  within  the 
framework  of  the  indigenous  culture. 

A  different  approach  was  that  used 
vis-a-vis  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand, 
where  the  government,  without  first 
attempting  to  learn  the  implications 
of  the  indigenous  culture  and  its  edu¬ 
cational  patterns,  set  about  Europe¬ 
anizing  the  people.  All  Maori  cul¬ 
ture  was  suppressed  in  the  schools. 
It  was  not  until  forty  years  after  the 
implementation  of  this  system  that 
its  failure  was  discovered.  The  Maori 
had  not  assimilated  the  European 
ways:  they  had  withdrawn  within  the 
protecting  circle  of  home  and  kinship 
ties.  Since  the  schools  had  not  made 
any  attempt  to  understand  the  motiv¬ 
ations,  values  and  attitudes  of  the 
Maori  culture,  they  had  not  succeed¬ 
ed  in  relating  tTie  western  attitudes 
and  values  to  Maori  life.  These  had, 
therefore,  not  been  assimilated.  The 
only  thing  the  Maori  had  acquired 
was  a  deep-seated  sense  of  insecurity. 

3Spencer  has  termed  this  type  of  teaching 
“guidance  by  custom.” 


At  this  point,  anthropologists,  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  educators  analyzed  the 
situation,  and  showed  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  new  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  predicated  upon  the  cultural 
inheritance  of  the  Maori,  and  on  the 
projection  of  the  schools  as  part  of 
Maori  life.  The  new  system  was  set 
up,  and  in  the  last  decade  enormous 
strides  have  been  taken  toward  the 
harmonious  blending  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  and  European  cultures  (2).  The 
marked  success  with  which  these 
changes  were  met  indicates  anew 
what  can  be  done  by  enlightened  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  effort  and  action. 

We  have  seen  in  the  above  in¬ 
stances  the  effectiveness  of  this  co¬ 
operative  method  in  situations  involv¬ 
ing  primitive  cultures.  We  have 
observed  how  it  can  be  used  initially, 
and  how  well  it  can  be  employed  to 
correct  difficulties  caused  by  previ¬ 
ously  uncoordinated  or  ill-advised 
efforts.  The  next  step  should  be  to 
devise  a  method  whereby  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  past  may  be  applied  to 
the  prevention  of  comparable  errors 
in  the  future,  and  whereby  lessons 
learned  under  what  Mead  has  termed 
the  “laboratory  conditions  of  primi¬ 
tive  cultures”  may  be  applied  to  the 
broader  field  of  culture  in  general. 

Past  efforts  by  Malinowski  and 
others  to  point  up  and  accentuate  the 
need  for  a  broader  view  of  education, 
and  a  redefinition  of  its  use,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  continuing  indige¬ 
nous  culture  in  cases  of  culture  con¬ 
tact,  but  also  for  that  of  more  complex 
cultures  as  well,  appear  to  have  been 
fruitless.  One  of  the  main  difficulties 
may  have  been  the  fact  that  for  the 
most  part  anthropologists  have  taken 
education  for  granted,  and  educators 
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in  their  turn  have  left  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  anthropology 
pretty  much  to  the  anthropologist. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  new  approach.  By 
making  available  to  both  fields  the 
principles  and  methodology  of  each, 
it  may  be  possible  to  focus  attention 
upon  each  individual  problem  and 
seek  a  solution  in  keeping  with  the 
principles  of  both  disciplines.  The 
author  suggests  that  this  new,  inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach  be  known  as 
Educational  Anthropology. 

This  new  field  of  Educational  An¬ 
thropology  would  then  be  of  the  ut¬ 
most  value  in  the  reinterpretation  and 
reevaluation  of  the  anthropological 
data  now  available,  for  it  provides  a 
means  of  connecting  all  the  diverse 
facets  of  culture,  of  studying  them  in 
a  continuum  which  remains  con¬ 
sistent,  in  a  perspective  which  is  never 
distorted.  It  is  a  method  of  cultural 
analysis  which  can  be  employed  not 
only  in  the  field,  but  similarly  applied 
to  the  current,  vast  reservoir  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  anthropological  data.  A 
study  of  culture  through  the  medium 
of  Educational  Anthropology  may 
prove  to  be  of  great  help  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  cultural  problems  which 
affect  the  world  at  present,  and  which 
may  arise  in  the  future. 

Anthropologically,  this  type  of  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  approach  has  been 
favored  by  Linton,  who  emphasizes 
the  fact  that,  while  interdisciplinary 
cooperation  by  experts  in  the  several 
fields  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  joint  problems,  nevertheless, 
“the  most  effective  collaboration  can 
be  achieved  by  two  disciplines  under 
one  skull.”  (5,  p.  xvii) 

The  author  believes  that  Educa¬ 


tional  Anthropology  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  for  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  and  for  a  fuller  and  more 
rational  understanding  of  the  disci¬ 
plines  of  education  and  anthropology. 
The  author  proposes  the  introduction 
of  the  following  series  of  integrated 
courses  to  be  given  on  the  graduate 
level  to  form  a  core  curriculum  for 
this  suggested  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach.4 

I.  Education  and  Anthropology 

This  is  envisaged  as  a  two-semester 
course.  The  first  semester  will  present 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
understanding  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  education,  and  of  education  itself 
as  an  institution  of  culture.  It  is 
designed  for  those  students  who  are 
interested  in  the  broader  aspects  of 
education,  in  its  dual  role  as  a  stabil¬ 
izer  of  culture,  and  as  an  agent  of 
social  change. 

It  will  introduce  the  student  on  the 
graduate  level  to  a  broader  horizon 
engendered  by  the  use  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  data  and  research.  It  will  give 
the  advanced  student  of  anthropology 
a  broader  outlook  regarding  the  po¬ 
tential  uses  to  which  the  data  he 
secures  may  be  put. 

The  second  semester,  a  Seminar  in 
Education  and  Anthropology ,  will  be 
given,  including  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  practical  problems. 
Guest  lecturers  will  be  invited  from 
time  to  time  from  other  colleges, 
from  the  United  Nations,  and  from 
other  government  agencies.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide 

4These  courses  are  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City,  for  inclusion  in  a 
projected  graduate  program  to  embrace  the 
fields  of  both  anthropology  and  education. 
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keener  insight  into  the  difficulties  and 
problems  now  facing  the  world  as  a 
result  of  culture  contact,  and  the  part 
education  and  anthropology,  working 
together,  can  play  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

II.  An  Anthropological  Approach 
to  the  Study  of  Human  Relations 

A  two-semester  course.  The  first 
semester  will  include  analysis  of  the 
factors  which  are  basic  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  roles  played  by  the 
various  institutions  functioning  in 
an  integrated  society.  Roth  pre-liter¬ 
ate  and  literate  cultures  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  compared,  and  analyzed.  Eth¬ 
nological,  psychological,  linguistic, 
sociological,  geographical,  historical, 
and  other  pertinent  data  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  their  functional  interrela¬ 
tionships  within  the  society,  and  as 
determinants  of  inter-  and  intra¬ 
group  relationships. 

The  second  semester,  entitled: 
Field  Techniques  in  Human  Rela¬ 
tions,  will  present  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  field  techniques  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  anthropology,  their  uses, 
administration,  and  interdisciplinary 
validity.  It  will  further  present  an 
analysis  of  the  cultural  significance 
and  validity  of  these  techniques. 

III.  Anthropological  Aspects  of 

Literature 

A  one-semester  course.  This  course 
will  open  new  vistas  to  the  student 
by  a  comparison  of  non-scientific  lit¬ 
erature  dealing  with  particular  cul¬ 
tures  with  the  scientific  analysis  of  the 
same  people  as  presented  in  anthro¬ 
pological  monographs. 

For  the  student  interested  in  crea¬ 
tive  writing,  it  will  make  available 
new  sources  of  data  and  inspiration. 


It  will  also  provide  bases  for  critical 
evaluation  of  the  objectives  sought 
for  and  attained  by  the  scientific  and 
non-scientific  approaches,  respective¬ 
ly.  Through  the  use  of  literature  and 
scientific  monographs  as  educational 
media,  this  course  will  present  a  new 
approach  to  the  evaluation  of  both 
scientific  and  non-scientific  cultural 
data. 

Selected  books  chosen  for  the 
quality  of  their  writing  and  for  the 
faithfulness  with  which  anthropo¬ 
logical  data  has  been  interpreted,  will 
be  discussed.  Stress  will  be  placed 
upon  their  interpretation  in  the  light 
of  educational  theory  and  practice. 

IV.  Education  and  Acculturation 

This  course  will  present  the  history 
of  acculturation  theory,  and  discuss 
the  part  which  education  has  played 
in  non-literate  societies  in  preparing 
them  for  later  periods  of  adjustment. 
Pertinent  comparisons  will  be  made 
showing  the  role  of  education  as 
presented  through  the  agencies  of 
formal  and  informal  education,  both 
in  pre-contact  and  post-white-contact 
periods,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
formulate  possible  hypotheses  leading 
to  constructive  programs  for  the  re¬ 
development  of  present  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas.  Among  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  are:  health,  indigenous  de¬ 
velopment,  importance  of  geographi¬ 
cal,  historical  and  economic  factors, 
and  literacy. 

V.  Education  in  Primitive 
Societies 

Based  on  anthropological  field 
data,  this  course  will  present  a  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  the  methods, 
content,  personnel,  attitudes  and 
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motives  of  the  educational  system  of 
pre-literate  peoples. 

With  these  courses  as  a  starting- 
point,  the  curriculum  could  then  he 
gradually  broadened  out  to  include 
intensive  study  of  the  more  complex 
modern  cultures,  and  the  empirical 
application  of  the  principles  evolved 
to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  per¬ 
plexing  problems  which  today  chal¬ 
lenge  educational  and  anthropo¬ 
logical  thought. 
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